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ATHENIAN INTERPOLATIONS IN HOMER 

PART I. INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

By John A. Scott 

Diogenes Laertiufe Solon 57, paWov o%v SoXew "Opripop i<f>o>Tt<rep 
t) Uei<Ti<TTpaTO<:, <»? <f>r)<n Ateu^i'Sa? ev irep/irT^i M.eyapiKcop. r/v he 
HaXtara to, eirr) rami- kt\. Ritschl, Opuscula I, 54, detected the 
omission of an explanatory phrase after the word Peisistratus and 
added: "Offenbar war diess nichts Anderes, als die mehrbezeugte 
Interpolation unachter Verse zu Gunsten der Athener, und Diogenes 
schrieb ungefahr so : Hei<ricrTpaTo<:, ocrirep o-i/We'la? to, 'O/itfpov eve- 
iroitjaeTiva els ttjv 'Adrjpaicov x° , P vv i ® ? 4 >T ) crt Ateu^t'Sas /ct\." Rothe 
accepts the theory of interpolation in the interest of Athenian vanity; 
Mas als Dichtung, p. 11 : 

Die Beeinflussung, die der Text im Attischen Interesse erfahren hat — 
ich rechne dahin nicht bloss die bekannten Verse 11. ii. 558 und Od. xi. 631, 
sondern auch die Hervorhebung des attischen Ftihrers Menestheus, und 
ganz besonders die Verherrlichung der Stadtgottin Athene in der Mas, 
mehr noch in der Odyssee; ja die Verse Od. vii. 79-81 erwahnen hier in hochst 
auffalliger Weise ihr Heiligtum auf der Akropolis. Vielleicht geht auch die 
Einflihrung des Peisistratus, des Nestorsohnes, im 3. u. 4. Buche der Odyssee 
erst auf attische Rezension zuriick. 

The theory of Athenian interpolations is not supported by any 
conclusive historical authority, but rests chiefly on the evidence fur- 
nished by the poems themselves. Dieuchidas of Megara, a com- 
paratively late writer, is the authority quoted by Diogenes Laertius 
for the statement that verses were added to Homer in the interest 
of the Athenians, and, even in his case, it seems to have been simply 
the conjecture of a political enemy. Wilamowitz accepts to the 
full the theory, yet admits that it is only a conjecture; H.U. 243: 
"Was Dieuchidas gab, die behauptung der attischen interpolation, 
war nichts anderes als seine vermutung. Mag sie gut oder schlecht 
sein, conjectur ist es, aufgebaut auf demselben texte der Boiotia, 
den Herodot las und den wir lesen. Wir sind vollkommen in der 
lage die richtigkeit seiner conjectur zu prufen." It is the purpose 
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of this paper to test the plausibility of Athenian interpolation by the 
study of internal evidence, reserving the external evidence for later 
investigation. 

The chief grounds for the assumption of such interpolations would, 
I presume, be (1) the assignment to Athens of a more prominent 
place than her historical position in the Mycenaean Age would war- 
rant; (2) appeals in such passages to Athenian vanity similar to those 
found in Athenian literature; (3) the conformation of minute points 
of legend and mythology to Attic tradition. 

Athens, we know, was one of the centers of Mycenaean culture; 
Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenaean Age, p. 364, give a list of the four 
largest Mycenaean citadels, giving the one on the Acropolis as second 
only to Mycenae, and on p. 386: "But the most important result 
of recent excavations is that they enlarge our view of the wide diffu- 
sion in Attica of Mycenaean culture at its meridian prime." Drerup 
in his Homer repeatedly refers to the importance of Athens in the 
Mycenaean Age, naming it on p. 54 "one of the most important 
Mycenaean centers." Hence any poem dealing in a large way with 
a general Greek expedition of this period must assign a part, presum- 
ably a prominent part, to Athens. 

What part does Athens play in Homer ? 

This will be treated under four heads : Athenian heroes in Homer, 
Ajax and the Athenians, direct references to Athens, vague references. 

1. In A the poet introduces Achilles, Agamemnon, Ajax, Idome- 
neus, Menelaus, Nestor, Odysseus, and Patroclus, while Diomede 
is seen early in B. It is not until the Catalogue that an Athenian 
appears; having described the forces from Boeotia and after nam- 
ing intervening or adjoining regions, the poet passes to Athens, then 
to Salamis, and on to Argos and Tiryns. Certainly Athens could 
not have been omitted in this general geographical description. 
Athens is represented by a single leader, a leader in whom the Athe- 
nians in their own writings took little pride, Menestheus. 

B552: 

tu>v av8' iyyefiovev' vios IleTeaio Meve<r#evs. 
T<3 8' ov iru> Tts 6/aoTos «rix#ovios yecer' avrjp 
KO<r/i.i}(Taj. iWirovs re Kal avipas a<nri8«.<i)Tas- 
Neo-Twp olos lpt£ev- 6 yap irpoyevarrepos -qey. 
TiS 8' a/xa irevTijKOvra /j.e\aivai vfjes hrovro. 
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Menestheus does not appear again until the Epipolesis, where he is 
standing inactive and is, with Odysseus, severely chided by Agamem- 
non. 
A 338: 

u> vie HereSo, 8iorpe<f>eos jSacriXiJos 

Kal (tv KaKotai SoXouri KCKacr^evE, K€pSa\{6<f>pov, 

T«rT£ /ca.Tairr<i)cr<rovTes d<£eoTa.Te, /xl/xvctc 8' dAAovs; 

to which Odysseus replies, but Menestheus is mute. 

His next appearance is in M 331, where, terrified by the approach 
of the Lycian leaders, he sends for a helper, Ajax, who comes and 
rescues him. It seems odd that the Athenians, who laid claim to the 
Island of Salamis because of their relations with Ajax, should have 
interpolated these verses in which their own hero or champion 
was a coward rescued by the leader of the very island over which 
they asserted leadership. Why did they not reverse it, and have 
Ajax in distress rescued by Menestheus ? They could then fortify 
their claim by an epic obligation. If this scene was added for no 
other motive than to gratify Athenian vanity, the Athenians were 
easily satisfied! 

A second Athenian appears in N 195, Stichius, who, with Menes- 
theus, carried the slain Amphimachus to the line of the Achaeans. 
N 685 pictures the failure of the Greeks, especially the Athenians, 
to keep Hector from the ships. 

N687: 

oiSk Svvavro 
(ixrai airb <r<ptia>v <j>\oyl tiKt\ov "E/CTopa Siov, 
ot /iiv Adr/vaiiov 7rpoAeA.ey/aevoi • Iv 8' apa roi<nv 
rjpx' vi6s Hertiao Meveo-flevs, ot 8' afi' eirovro 
$et8as Te Stix'os tc Bias r' evs\ 

In O 329 ff . Menestheus fails utterly as a warrior, being unable to 
save Stichius, an Athenian, from Hector, and Iasus, also an Athe- 
nian, from Aeneas. Menestheus is not referred to again in Homer, 
not even appearing at the games in honor of Patroclus. 

These three generals, Stichius, Iasus, and Menestheus, are the 
representatives of Athens in the Iliad; the first two are introduced 
only to be slain, and have no voice nor part in the poem. Menestheus 
is never consulted, is addressed but once, and then with a severe 
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rebuke; he speaks but once, and then as a coward; sees his com- 
panions fall at his side, helpless to save them; does no act of valor, 
however slight; and is saved only by the help of another. Does 
this seem too prominent a part for the leader from one of "the chief 
centers of Mycenaean culture" ? 

Athenian prominence is not only attested by archaeological evi- 
dence but also by independent literary tradition. The Ilii Persis 
is supposed to have been the work of Arctinus of Miletus, whose 
floruit is placed at about 650 B.C. Of this poem Kinkel gives four 
verses, two of which are: 

Frag. 3: 

©j;<m'8»7<ri Se Siopa iropt Kpumv Ayap.ep.vwv 
r/Se Meve<T0rji p.(.yaX.rjropi. iroip.evi Aaw. 

Evidently the Athenians played a more important part in this 
poem than in the Iliad. Since the discovery of certain papyrus 
fragments of Dictys of Crete there is no longer any doubt that the 
Latin version depends on a Greek original. This Dictys' version 
shows such an essential difference from the tradition in the Iliad 
and Odyssey that Mr. T. W. Allen in the Journ. of Phil. 62, 207 ff., 
has presented the conclusion that we have in Dictys a chronicle of 
the Trojan affairs uninfluenced by Homer. Cf. p. 225: "Dictys 
follows in his Cycle a real tradition, a tradition coinciding with the 
Epic Cycle, but non-Homeric for the Iliad and Odyssey. In other 
words, the disappearance of the heroic chronicle was not complete: 
it remains to us in Dictys and the Cycle." If this theory be true, 
we have in Dictys a tradition far older than Solon or Peisistratus, 
and in any case we have here an independent version. Does Menes- 
theus have any part in this independent version ? Shortly after the 
events which vaguely correspond with the beginning of the Iliad, 
the Trojans rush out on the plain; Dictys ii. 36: "Quod ubi nostri 
animadvertere, in campum progressi, more militiae aciem ordinant, 
magistro ac praeceptore componendi Mnestheo Atheniensi." Here 
Menestheus is given a prominence unknown in Homer, unknown yet 
hinted, since this tradition is doubtless the explanation of B 552 f . : 

t<3 8' ov 7r<il Tts 6/aotos itri\0oviOi yeper' avyp 
Koaprjcmi iirirovs re kcu eWpas daTnSiwTas • 
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Similar survivals from earlier tradition are to be found in the 
application of ivfi/ie\ir)<; to Priam, ttoS&mct/ 1 ? to Achilles, oupos 'A^- 
aimv to Nestor; since no one of these epithets finds its explanation in 
the action of the Iliad. The part played by Menestheus in Arctinus 
and Dictys makes it impossible that the scant and slighting mention 
of him in the Iliad had its origin in Athenian vanity. 

2. Ajax and the Athenians: 

B 557: 

Aias 8' «k SaXa/uvo? ayev SuoKaiSexa vr}a.s 
arrjat 8' aytui', lv' A0rpmi<av tfrravro <f>dXayyK. 

The second verse is referred to as genuine by Aristotle, Rhet. i. 15; 
Dieuchidas of Megara claimed it was a forgery inserted to strengthen 
or decide the claims of the Athenians; Zenodotus and Aristarchus 
appear to have passed in silence the charge of Athenian interpolation, 
even if they did not admit the verse into their text. 

The verse is apparently inconsistent with other descriptions in the 
Iliad, since, A 5, Ajax drew up his ships at the end of the camp and 
not near the Athenians. Mr. T. W. Allen has shown, J.H.S. Ill, 293, 
that the arrangement of the peoples in the Catalogue has nothing 
whatever to do with the manner in which the ships were drawn up 
on the shore; "the Catalogue, being geographical, entirely ignores 
the military element." 

Homer consistently keeps Ajax near the Athenians. The hard- 
pressed Menestheus and his men are rescued by Ajax, M 339 ff. 
In the fight between Hector and Ajax, N 185 ff., Amphimachus 
is slain, and his body is rescued and carried to the line of the Achaeans 
by two Athenians, Stichius and Menestheus. The same Athenians, 
N 685 ff ., try in vain to restrain Hector in his attack on Ajax. In the 
great struggle between Ajax and Hector, 334 ff., Stichius and Iasus, 
the two Athenian companions of Menestheus, are slain. Once 
only is Menestheus apparently away from Ajax, and that is in the 
Epipolesis, where Agamemnon upbraids him and Odysseus; but in 
verse 489 Antiphus hurls at Ajax, misses him, and hits a companion 
of Odysseus; now Menestheus and Odysseus entered the fight to- 
gether, hence Ajax even here was fighting near the Athenians. Such 
a hidden proof of the close relations existing between Ajax and the 
Athenians is not due to an interpolator but to the original poet. The 
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Athenians in the Iliad never appear apart from Ajax, so the verse 
supposed to have been interpolated in the interest of Athens adds 
nothing to the argument. This harmony is not that of an addition, 
but the hidden harmony of the whole. The poet who wrote the 
verse <nr\ae S' aycov, IV 'Affrjvaiwv icttcivto <f>d\ct'yye<; had the 
same idea when he pictured the Epipolesis, the Teichomachia, and 
the fighting between Hector and Ajax at the ships. 

3. Athens itself is mentioned in but one passage in the Iliad: 
B546: 

01 8' dp' 'A^ras eixov, ivKTi/xevov wroXUOpov, 
Srjfiov 'Epex&jos ju.«ya\^Topos, ov war' 'AOiqvr) 
Opoj/t Aios Ovydrrip, rent 8i fa'Seopos apovpa, 
ko.8 8' iv KOr/vrp cmtcv, em ivl ttlovi vtj(S- 
Zv6a 8e pxv ravpouri ko! apveiois IXdovrai 
Kovpoi 'AOrpraltov irepiTtWop.evu>v Iviavr&v; 

to which Wilamowitz H.U. 247: 

Athen heisst &5p.os 'Epex^vos und es wird die heilige sage von Erectheus 
erzeugung und erziehung angedeutet und die grossen feste und opfer zu 
ehren desselben erwahnt. Einen solchen cult, uberhaupt heroencult, kennt 
Homer nicht. Jahrliche feste vollends sind dem epos fremd und sind etwas 
relativ junges. Die uralten heiligen gottertage sind monatstage, das jahr 
ist jiinger als der monat. 

We are not concerned in Homer with "die uralten," but with the 
description of a civilization which marks the advances of thousands 
of years; the knowledge of the month may precede that of the year, 
yet the latter may have been celebrated in festivals centuries before 
the composition of the Iliad. The common Homeric word for year, 
iviavros, by virtue of its derivation carries its own proof of annual 
festivals; while the word eros is of Indo-European origin. 

The great Babylonian festival was annual. Cf. Sayce The 
Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 473: "In the old days 
of Gudea of Lagas, circa 2500 B.C., the year commenced with the 
festival of the goddess Bau, in the middle of October." This was 
the great festival of the Babylonians. The chief festivals of the 
Hebrews were also annual and are of great antiquity; Benzinger 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, p. 1510: "The foundation of the Passover is 
earlier than the Exodus; even before Moses the Hebraic pastoral 
tribes were accustomed to celebrate a spring festival with offerings 
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from their herds. The ancient Arabians observed a similar festival 
in the spring." Wellhausen Proleg. Hist. Israel, p. 89: "It is out of 
the simplest, most natural, and most wide-spread offerings, those 
of the first-fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions for which 
recur regularly with the seasons of the year, that the annual festivals 
took their rise." It is just this simple annual festival in honor of a 
patron or founder of agriculture which is described in Homer, a 
festival originating in the early pastoral days of Attica; Peisistratus 
in later ages merely glorified and dignified an existing institution. 
Nothing in the Homeric description hints at more than a compara- 
tively simple celebration. 

There is no further mention of Athens in the Iliad. 

Athens is mentioned in the Odyssey as follows: 

7 278: 

dXV ore Sowiov Ipbv a<j>iKop.t$' , anpov 'KO-qvttav. 

Sunium must have been a prominent mark to all sailors of the Aegean, 

so that it could hardly fail in a description of a voyage along the 

eastern shores of Greece. 

rjXvde Sios 'Opeorijs 
aiji o7r' 'KOtjv&iov- 

This is at variance with Attic tradition, since in it Phocis is the seat 
of Orestes' youthful exile. If Athenian pride inserted Athens here, 
why did that same pride retain Phocis in tragedy ? If Athens ever 
controlled Homeric tradition, why was the word Athens not changed 
in conformity with Attic tradition ? The answer seems to me simple: 
the word was in Homer in spite of Athenian tradition, and no man 
in Athens had power to change it. 
V 80: 

<os apa <p<J>vr)<Tao^ , aTrifir) yXavKwms 'AOr/vr) 
ttovtov €7r' arpvyerov, A.Mre 8e %xepir)V ipaTavrjV, 
iKixo 8' es Mapadu>va kou evpvdyviav 'A$rjvr)V, 
Svve 8' 'Epe)($rjos wkivov 8o/aov; 

to which Seeck Qitellen der Od., p. 335: 

Dass die Gottin von Scheria, also aus dem aussersten Westen kommend, 
zuerst an die Ostkiiste von Attika gelangt, ehe sie ihr Haus auf der Akropolis 
aufsucht, ist hochst widersinnig. Wenn der Dichter trotzdem hier Marathon 
nennt, so kann es nur aus einem personlichen Grande geschehen sein; 
vermuttich war es seine Heimat. [The italics are his.] 
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That is to say, the poem contains a serious geographical blunder in 
regard to Attica; hence the passage must have been written by an 
inhabitant of Attica to please his own fellow-citizens. This very 
misstatement shows that it was composed by a poet with only a 
vague idea of the relative position of Athens and Marathon for an 
audience with the same vague ideas, hence it cannot have originated 
in Attica. This vagueness in geographical matters is of a piece 
with the statement of Nestor, Od. y 321, that birds of passage could 
not cross the Mediterranean in a single year, or the belief of Mene- 
laus, 8 355, that the island of Pharos is a long day's voyage from the 
mouth of the Nile. 

A. 323: In the "Catalogue of Women" Odysseus tells that he 
saw Ariadne whom Artemis slew while going from Crete to Athens. 
There are no other verses which contain a direct mention of Athens. 
Such vague allusions as the mention of Theseus, A 265, or as Yovoecraa 
for Aovoeaaa, B 573, or an Aethra the daughter of Pittheus as the 
attendant of Helen, T 144, or a Pandion as bearer of the bow for 
Teucer, M 372, or the mention of Hebe as the child of Zeus and Hera, 
\ 604, or an allusion to Theseus and Peirithous, A. 631, seem hardly 
qualified to satisfy the vanity of such people as the Athenians, 
especially if they had so complete a control of the poems that they 
could change or expand them. 

The second count in the indictment given above is that Peisistratus 
the son of Nestor was added to the Odyssey in order to flatter the 
tyrant; this presupposes complete control of the poems, so that 
changes could be made at will. 

Peisistratus is one of the least prominent actors in the Odyssey; 
he was created to accompany Telemachus to Sparta, and when that 
is done he is completely ignored. After he and Telemachus part, 
o 215, he is forgotten; no mention is made of his reception by his 
father, and there is no account of his version of the trip to Sparta. 
Far more striking is the fact that when Telemachus tells his mother 
of the trip to Pylos, and of that from Pylos to Sparta, p 107 ff., 
he never mentions Peisistratus nor refers to him in any way; clear 
proof that he was a person in whom the poet and hearer had but a 
secondary interest. Such a character is the creation of the original 
poet, not of a flatterer. How ready the critics are to grasp at every 
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name in Homer which reappears as the name of some character in 
Attic history or tradition! Suppose Eumelus of Corinth had been 
from Athens; then nothing would be easier than to assume that 
Eumelus and his fine steeds were added to the Iliad in order to 
flatter that city. 

The assumption that Athena owes her prominence in Homer to 
Athenian influence is far bolder and assumes that the poems them- 
selves were written in the interest of Athens, since the part taken 
by that goddess, even if not the leading part, is so vital and funda- 
mental that we can scarcely conceive of an Iliad or Odyssey in which 
she is not prominent. 1 Athena took no especial interest in Menes- 
theus, and the epithets 'AXaXKo/ievnk, TpiToyeveia show she was 
no local goddess; while the recurring phrase Zev re irdrep ical 
'Adrjvair) ical "AttoAAoi/ has all the marks of an old religious formula. 
The Boeotian poet Hesiod makes Athena, not the subordinate of 
Zeus, but his equal in might and in wisdom, Theog. 896. Now 
Professor Hempl in Harper's Magazine, January, 1911, and Miss 
Stawell in Burlington Magazine, April, 1911, see in the Phaistos 
Disk a song in honor of Athena, thus making her one of the great, 
if not the greatest, early Greek divinities. There is no reason for 
assuming that Athena is more prominent in Homer than in the life 
and religion of the peoples he describes. Whoever wrote Athena 
into the Iliad and Odyssey wrote the poems; her part does not show 
any traces of a later hand. 

An examination of all references to Athens and the Athenians 
gives no warrant for the assumption of interested interpolations. 

These are negative proofs; the positive are many. A few only 
will be given: Oedipus died at Thebes, ^ 679, quite contrary to 
Attic tradition; Tydeus was buried at Thebes, 3 114, while the Athe- 
nians prided themselves on his burial at Eleusis; Philomela is the 
daughter of Pandareus, t 518, not of the Athenian Pandion; B 107 
shows no traces of the strife between Atreus and Thyestes; n 718, 
Hecuba is daughter of Dymas, in Attic tradition of Cisseus; H 392 
and N 626 seem to show that Homer knew nothing of the relations 

1 Even in the Iliad, Athena is subordinate to both Zeus and Hera, whose commands 
she frequently follows. In the Iliad Zeus speaks 39, Hera 33, Athena 20 times. — ' 
Elderkin Aspects of the Speech in Later Greek Epic, p. 30. 
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existing between Theseus and Helen before her marriage with Mene- 
laus; 7 307, Orestes returns to his home from Athens, not from 
Phocis; I 145 gives names for the daughters of Agamemnon different 
from the names given by the Athenians. How easily an Athenian 
could have substituted Iphigeneia for the form Iphianassa ! Beller- 
ophon has no help from Pegasus, and Cassandra is no prophetess. 
The hero of the Odyssey reappears as the villain; while the kindly, 
gentle host and friend, Menelaus, becomes almost inhuman. See 
on this subject Lang The World of Homer 154 ff. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Athenians had such control 
of these poems as to insert Peisistratus and to glorify Athena, yet 
never took the pains to reshape these traditions, so easily changed ? 

To see how an Athenian who really had a free hand dealt with 
the Homeric tradition we must turn to Euripides, who in Iph. in Aul. 
247 substitutes another leader for Menestheus and in spite of the 
fifty ships of the Catalogue increases the Athenian contingent to 
sixty, while Argos is made inferior by changing her forces from eighty 
ships to fifty. 

How faint the praise of Athens in Homer! Yet even this faint 
praise is turned into a paean in the presence of the men of Syracuse, 
Herodotus vii. 161, and engraved on a monument near the Strymon, 
Plutarch Cimon vii. This was for foreigners. How little the praise 
in Homer satisfied the Athenians when among themselves is shown 
by the fact that Euripides changed both the numbers and the leader, 
and also by the significant boast of Pericles, Thuc. ii. 41. 4, that 
Athens needs no Homer to sing her praises. Evidently Pericles 
failed to recognize nva «'? rr/v 'Adrjvalwv yapiv. 

CONCLUSION 

The prominence of Mycenaean Athens, the few and colorless 
references in Homer to Athens or the Athenians, and the differences 
between Homeric and Attic tradition warrant the belief that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were never under the control of the Athenians, 
and hence there are no interpolations in the interest of Athens. 

The vast literature on this subject is given by Mr. A. Shewan in his Lay 
ofDolon, pp. 131 ff . ; the discussion of which properly belongs to a study of the 
external evidence of Athenian influence and will be a part of the second paper. 

Northwestern University 



